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EUROPEAN RECOLLECTIONS. 



My fellow-members of the Typographical Society 
complimented me, on my return from Europe, more 
than a year ago, by inviting me to give them some 
account of my travels in the Old World ; and some- 
what in reference to the condition of our profession in 
those older countries, which are sometimes supposed 
to be further advanced than we in the practice of the 
"Art Preservative." Other matters prevented me, 
upon my return, from acceding to the members' re- 
quest ; and, at this time, I have only had opportunity 
to jot down some of my recollections in a hasty, des- 
ultory manner, which, I trust, may prove more inter- 
esting to you than they are satisfactory to me. 

There are many things connected with my voyage 
that may be omitted. The sorrows of sea-sickness, 
for instance, would not probably interest you, and it 
certainly is not a very delightful reminiscence to any 
one. Were it not quickly forgotten, and banished by 
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the novelty of foreign scenes, I am sure our steamers 
would not carry so many pleasure-seekers every week 
from our shores. 

But the old sea-god, who usually exacts toll from 
all presumptuous adventurers on his domain, was 
quite lenient with me, and "let me up" in a very short 
time, so that I was soon able to become acquainted 
with my fellow- voyagers — a number of whom were 
conspicuous public men. Among them was the well- 
known South Carolinian, Col. Keitt, with his young 
bride, who at that time, I am sure, had a very good 
opinion of " the Union," even though it might be a 
little out of gear and exacting at times. And I ven- 
ture to say that, if the gallant Colonel could always 
have been surrounded with such sensible, good- 
natured companions as voyaged with him in the good 
ship Arago, he never would have cared to peril our 
glorious ship of state by seeking a divorce from old 
and sacred ties. Our late Lieutenant-Governor, the 
well-known editor of the Times, was also of the party, 
and commanded, as he deserves, the respect and atten- 
tion of all ; even the fiery Colonel did not forget his 
presence, and seemed to enjoy the society of one who, 
though but " little " in stature, " stands high " among 
the intellectual men of our times. We had, also, not 
a " Bourbon," but a Bonaparte " among us," who, al- 
though closely allied to the Emperor, seemed entirely 
satisfied to be recognized as an American gentleman. 
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He was on his way to see his son, who was educated 
at West Point, and had won distinction in the French 
service. 

You remember that, summer before last, France 
was at war with Austria, in defence of Sardinia ; and 
many of us could not help thinking, when we saw the 
American Napoleon sitting alone, apparently absorbed 
in deep contemplation, that he was going abroad to 
be on hand if anything should " turn up," and de- 
bating in his mind which of the thrones of Italy he 
would prefer, if offered by his cousin, the Emperor ; 
and when the Baltimorean Bonaparte lost his cap by 
an abrupt breeze, and his head was bare, we could 
not help laughing, and thinking how much pleas- 
anter it was, after all, to lose a cap than to lose a 
crown. The one could be, as it was, quickly replaced 
by the courtesy of a lady; the other could not be 
restored, if at all, except by the loss of the lives of 
thousands of our fellow-men ! 

Although our company was one of the pleasantest 
that ever was thrown together, and the weather the 
most delightful ever enjoyed — the ocean for most of 
the time as smooth as our rivers — yet the general 
hilarity could not prevent one of the crew, who had 
not recovered from his debauch on shore, from throw- 
ing himself madly into the sea. Nor could the soft 
sea breeze restore the vigor of one whom Death had 
marked for his own before the voyage was begun. 
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On a lovely Sabbath afternoon, when all were enjoy- 
ing themselves upon the decks, and felicitating each 
other on the pleasantness of the passage, word was 
whispered that death was hovering over the ship; 
and a hurried calling of the Doctors to the little room 
where Dr. Bailey, of Washington City, was breathing 
his last, soon made us all feel that our hilarity should 
cease. In a few minutes word was brought to us 
that the poor, care-worn, emaciated editor, who had 
hoped in foreign lands and under sunnier skies to re- 
cruit his strength, was with the dead! This sad 
event lessened the cheerfulness of many during the 
remainder of the passage ; and I confess I could not 
walk by the boat on the forward deck which con- 
tained the cold, ice-frozen body, without feeling some- 
thing of the superstition of the sailors. Fortunately, 
we were but a few days' sail from the shore. The 
body was embalmed at Havre, and returned to its 
native land, to be buried among the kindred and 
friends of the lamented editor. 

How soon one finds, after landing upon a foreign 
shore, that human nature is the same as at home ! 
Money will buy favors at the custom-house and at the 
hotel, just as here ; and he who does not know it will 
be left out " in the cold " till he finds it out. I pre- 
ferred to " do as the Romans do," and found but little 
difficulty in getting comfortably through many hard 
places by a little silver grease. 
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The English system of charging at hotels is gener- 
ally objectionable to Americans, who are accustomed 
to pay, in gross, so much per day. Our older cousins 
are more minute, and charge you by items — so much 
for meat, so much for bread, so much for vegetables, 
so much for fruit, so much for tea or coffee, so much 
for beds, so much for candles, so much for so much, in 
a long catalogue of extras ; and then, finally, so much 
for service — for waiter, boot-black, chambermaid ; and 
then, after you have paid all the items, running over a 
quire or less of paper, and had all the service inserted, 
you are pretty sure to be honored, upon your depart- 
ure, by a procession of smiling, sympathizing attaches 
of the hotel, desirous of being remembered before you 
leave them forever ! 

Candor compels me, however, to bear witness to 
the capacity of the English servants. Their appear- 
ance is calculated to impress you solemnly. Dressed 
invariably in black, with white neckcloths and stand- 
ing collars, and moving around with all the severe 
dignity of clergymen, one is apt to think, at first, that 
eating must be a very serious matter in that country 
—and, in truth, you do not find yourself greatly mis- 
taken, when you come to foot the bills ! 

Had I time, I should be glad to give you, some- 
what fully, my impressions of English society and 
English scenery. But I will not weary you with a 
repetition of much that you must have heard before. 
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And yet I must say that I was pleased, beyond 
anticipation, with England. It is, indeed, a garden, 
cultivated carefully and completely, blooming and 
blossoming as the rose, and, to a traveler passing rap- 
idly through it in the early summer, seems the fairest 
land under the sun. There is no green anywhere else 
— except, perhaps, in Ireland — just so purely green as 
in England. Nowhere else is the earth so thoroughly 
tilled, and the fields made to look so lovely, that one 
feels like staying forever to admire their hedges of 
hawthorn and privet, with the sweet-scented honey- 
suckle intertwined, and blooming along the thick 
green walls for mile upon mile. No other land has so 
beautiful an emerald gem, sparkling in every variety 
of earthly beauty, as her Isle of Wight, and none is 
so rich in every rural charm. Finally, no other land 
is so nearly like our own in religious, political, and 
social institutions — so nearly like our own, indeed, 
that one soon feels completely at home among her peo- 
ple, and could readily, I think, consent to be an En- 
glishman, as the next best thing to being an American. 
I shall attempt no disquisition on English institu- 
tions, much as, in the main, they met my approbation ; 
but I cannot help remarking that we have yet many 
things to learn for our advantage from England. If 
she is slow, at least she is stable, sure, and safe from 
many evils which threaten us. But she is fast enough, 
even for an American, in some matters, and particu- 
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larly in respect to some tilings in which we are apt to 
consider her too conservative. 

I had the good fortune to be in London during the 
pending of an important election for members of Par- 
liament, and I confess I could see but little difference 
in the English method from ours, except that theirs 
was, perhaps, more orderly, at the polls at least. I 
happened to be at Guildhall, the old City Hall of 
London, at a meeting which was called to elect a 
member of Parliament, upon the occasion of Lord 
John Russell taking office in the new Ministry formed 
upon the retirement of Lord Derby. The custom is, 
that when a member of Parliament accepts a place in 
the Ministry, he resigns his seat, and must go again 
before his constituents. The Lord Mayor, in a well- 
spoken speech, nominated Lord John again for the old 
place, and a prominent merchant came forward and 
seconded the motion. One of the Sheriffs of the city 
then advanced to the front of the platform, and asked 
if any other nomination was proposed; as there ap- 
peared to be no other, he put the question of Lord 
John's election to the meeting, and it was unanimously 
affirmed. Carried away by the excitement of the occa- 
sion, and feeling somewhat at home in a mass-meeting, 
and not being challenged, I plead guilty to having 
voted for the noble Lord, by crying " Aye " with the 
rest. Lord John then came forward to make a speech, 
and was received with real American enthusiasm. 
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He seemed a plain, common sense man — possessing no 
special attractions of person, and with but few of the 
graces of oratory. I was rather disappointed in 
him, and when he called years " yarex? and Derby 
u Darhy" I was almost sony that I had voted 
for him. 

But quite a different kind of election was going on 
about the same time in another district of the city. 
Lord Fermoy was running for member of Parliament 
for Marylebone, hotly pressed by Col. Lyon and one 
or two other ambitious gentlemen. In this district, 
where my lodgings happened to be, I had a pretty 
good opportunity of judging of the English system of 
election, and was surprised to find it so nearly like our 
own. I was glad to see that the candidates all under- 
stood the value of printers' ink, and I fancy some of 
the printers were richer than some of the candidates 
at the close of the canvass. Shop windows and walls 
were covered with bills and posters; and circulars, 
setting forth the claims of the candidates, were as 
freely distributed as with us. Each candidate had his 
committee room and his electionecrers, and these were, 
I noticed, most generally convenient to some ale- 
house. 

Nearly all the appliances of an American election 
were employed. Meetings were held nearly every 
evening for a week or more previous to the election, 
and each of the candidates appeared and " defined his 
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position," and sought to gain the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens. On election day, carriages were driven 
through the streets announcing the state of the polls 
every hour or more — in this case to the great joy 
of the Fermoy men, whose figures stood highest at 
every count. As the voting is not by ballot, as with 
ns, but viva voce, you can readily see how easy it 
is to count and publish the state of the polls each 
hour. 

I visited the polls, and was struck with the 
arrangements for receiving the votes. The letters of 
the alphabet were displayed along over the polling 
place, and each voted at the spot which corresponded 
with the initial of his surname. There was no noise 
or excitement, and but few were voting. I was sur- 
prised to learn that the right of suffrage was so gen- 
eral. Any one who pays a rental of ten pounds a 
year in the city, or five pounds in the country, is 
entitled to vote ; and I confess, although it may not 
be entirely democratic, that I thought this almost 
cheap enough. But if, in some particulars, an En- 
glish election is different from ours, yet in others, 
involving bribery and corruption, it is very much the 
same; for I read in The Times that Lord Fermoy's 
election cost him at least £10,000, or nearly $50,000. 
I was surprised at this, but not altogether sorry, as I 
reflected that the printers must have had a good 
slice; and, judging from the looks of some of their 
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old, dilapidated offices, I really thought they needed 
it more than the ambitious Lord. 

In speaking of London alone, I could consume 
your time for several hours; but it must be passed 
with little attempt at description. It is not alto- 
gether a pleasant city, but rather gloomy in its out- 
ward aspect, except in the summer months, at which 
time I chanced to be in it. The outsides of the 
houses are generally so black and dirty that one feels 
like volunteering to assist, with soap and brush, in 
cleaning off some of the dark, sooty sediment de- 
posited on nearly every building. The noble public 
buildings, which you frequently see looking so grand 
in engravings, are all covered with this smoky deposit 
— a sort of mulatto face (to use a very expressive 
term), neither white nor black, but an amalgamation, 
anything but agreeable to a lover of unadulterated 
color. I ascended to the very highest accessible point 
in the spire of St. Paul's, and from within the ball — 
which seems quite small from the street, yet is large 
enough to hold twelve men — I saw all of London, on 
both sides of the Thames, below me. It seemed like 
an immense brick-yard, and, except for its parks, was 
unrelieved by a shade of green. There are no trees 
upon the sidewalks, no shrubbery in the yards ; the 
numerous little green squares are not noticed at this 
hight; the streets are mostly narrow and quite 
crooked ; and, viewed from the pinnacle of St. Paul's, 
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the city has the appearance of a solid mass of brick 
and stone cemented together, with a small silver 
thread running through it. But when you come 
down, and find yourself among the immense moving 
masses of men, and notice the crowded streets for 
mile upon mile, full of every imaginable vehicle — 
cabs, carriages, drays, and omnibuses innumerable 
— you begin to realize that you are in the most 
populous and the greatest city of the civilized world. 
Ityt the most striking feature of London is its parks, 
or lungs, as they are appropriately termed. Within a 
few minutes' walk of the most crowded thoroughfares, 
where all is confusion and conflict, you may enter 
noble parks, where all is tranquil and beautiful in 
sylvan serenity. These parks are not, like our lower 
parks, of a few hundred feet only, but broad domains 
of several hundred acres. They are laid out in ex- 
quisite taste, with lovely streams running through 
them, and shaded by noble oaks and elms of immense 
size, sometimes beautifully grouped together, forming 
a rural picture such as one sees nowhere but in En- 
gland. Hyde Park is the most fashionable resort, 
and here, usually, you have a chance of seeing the 
Queen, riding in her carriage, on almost any fair after- 
noon in the early summer. On the occasion when I 
had the pleasure of seeing her Majesty, the park was 
crowded with the horses and carriages of the nobility 
and gentry, and I was amazed by the display of 
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wealth and style. We don't begin to approach it 
here as yet, hut Ave are advancing toward it quite 
rapidly; and in a few years, I doubt not, our Central 
Park will almost rival, in the display of equipage and 
dress, the gayest of the English parks. And here I 
may be permitted to remark — after expressing my 
admiration of the noble parks which are the pride 
and beauty of the British metropolis, and after having 
seen the best of the great parks of Europe — that I 
fully believe our Central Park will eventually -surnass 
them all. 

Aside from its public parks, London is full of 
interesting places. Its Westminster Abbey, crowded 
with the tombs of kings, heroes, statesmen, poets, and 
philosophers, is quite as interesting to an American 
as to an Englishman. The names there sculptured 
upon the marble were as familiar to me as "house- 
hold words," and I spent a day in the old Abbey in 
reading over again, as it were, my school history of 
England. In St. Paul's the monuments are compara- 
tively few and recent. I could not help remarking 
how large a proportion were to the memory and in 
honor of those who had lost their lives in conflict 
with us. The old Tower, too, had its interest for me, 
in connection with the history of my own country, 
from its associations with the gallant and accom- 
plished Kaleigh, who here nobly met his sad fate. 

An American is constantly reminded of the for- 
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mer connection of Lis own land with that of England ; 
and I was pleased to see two important events closely 
connected with our history among the frescoes on the 
w T alls of the Houses of Parliament. 

I had the good fortune to be present on two occa- 
sions in the House of Lords when the subject of the 
prospect of war between France and England was 
discussed, and among the many noble speakers none 
pleased me so well, or seemed so full of the fire of 
youth, as the venerable Lord Brougham. 

After some little observation, I was not surprised 
at the pride which the English people feel in their 
nobility. They do not, as a class, hold themselves 
aloof from the people, but take a prominent part in 
all their commercial and benevolent enterprises, and 
enter into their sports and amusements with a hearti- 
ness which endears them to the masses, and gives 
them a true and strong hold upon the hearts of the 
people, such as no other class of men in any other 
country possess. 

Of all the interesting places of London, I presume 
the British Museum must be considered first. It is 
full of every thing instructive in Science and Art ; 
rich in Grecian, Boman, Egyptian, and Assyrian an- 
tiquities ; and possesses one of the largest libraries in 
the w r orld, numbering over 600,000 volumes. There 
is one department in the Museum peculiarly interest- 
ing to the printer. I allude to the collection of books 
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known as the Grenville and King's Library, which 
contains a large number of the earliest printed books 
and pamphlets, together with specimens of the best of 
every period since the fifteenth century. Here is a 
copy of the earliest complete printed book, the Bible, 
in Latin, from the press of Gutenberg and Faust, 
printed at Meutz, about 1455. Some of these ancient 
volumes are in an excellent state of preservation, and 
challenge your admiration by their indelible, bright 
color, rivaling in this particular the best of the issues 
of the press of our day. As I examined the works of 
the early printers, and looked upon the rudely shaped 
letters, I thought of the great advance which had been 
made in type-founding especially ; and now, how ab- 
surd it seems that we should be, in so many instances 
(to humor the whim of certain wiseacres), going back 
to the old, rough, rude, and irregular letters ! Just 
now they are the fashionable, recherche style, and 
every office has to be supplied with fonts of " old- 
style " type, or else find it is not " up to the times." 
This fashion seemed to me so much "behind the 
times," that it was with great reluctance I could be 
persuaded to introduce these types into our office. 
They are now in use daily, and have become indis- 
pensable in nearly every establishment. To satisfy 
the rage for the antique, we may yet have to intro- 
duce the old wooden press, and give two impressions 
to a medium sheet, and beat the old sheepskin balls 
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again for the sake of imitating our ancestors. Shades 
of Faust and Franklin, we venerate your memory, but 
save us from such retrogression ! 

And here I may as well say a few words respect- 
ing printing as practiced in London. I had letters of 
introduction to several of the leading printers, and 
was furnished with every facility to examine their 
establishments ; and nowhere did I feel so completely 
at home, and in nothing did I feel so much interest, as 
when passing through these houses of the type and 
press. 

One of the largest establishments in London is 
that of Clowes & Sons. About four hundred hands 
are employed here, and some idea of the extent of 
their establishment may be inferred from the fact that 
the proprietors have a type foundry upon their own 
premises, for casting type exclusively for themselves. 
This house has been established for more than half 
a century, and possesses at present, I should judge, 
considerable of the original stock of sticks, cases, 
and stands of its founder. And this old look 
applies to many of the English and French offices. 
I think they are not as fortunate as we are in their 
number of fires, and seem never to move from place 
to place. 

That which struck me most particularly, in this 
and other large establishments, was the great number 
of hand presses. Nearly all of the finest European 
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printing is done upon hand presses, with a man to roll 
and a man to pull. I was surprised, at first, to see 
this old method — so common here twenty years ago — 
so generally practiced ; and not on cut work alone, hut 
on many forms which, I feel certain, could have been 
as well done on an Adams or on a Hoc cylinder press. 
But this is not to be wondered at so much, when we 
consider how small their editions generally are com- 
pared with ours. And then, again, they have no press 
so perfect as the Adams for the finer kinds of book 
work. In the various offices which I visited I did not 
see a single Adams press, and upon inquiry I learned 
that although they knew of such a press, still they 
had not thought it worth while to introduce it — 
thinking, I presume, that, being an American inven- 
tion, it could not possibly be better than their own. 
But, if such be their objection to American machinery, 
it does not apply to all foreign machines, for the best 
power presses they have are undeniably those of a 
French patent, which are in very general use in the 
larger English offices. One of the best appointed 
offices in London is that of Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
the publishers of many pictorial works. In this house 
the French cylinder presses do nearly all the finest 
illustrated work, in a style which this firm, who have 
a business office here, found it difficult to imitate in 
this city. 

1 know how customary it has been to think that 
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the English printers surpass us in the excellence of 
their work, and I was of the same opinion until I had 
an opportunity of personally inspecting their printing. 
I took the utmost pains to collect specimens, of their 
general work in nearly every place I visited, and can 
confidently say — having the " documents " in my pos- 
session — that in general, miscellaneous printing, their 
average work is not so good as ours. I do not refer 
•to their finest works, which are printed upon small 
sheets, in small editions, at great expense, upon hand 
presses, and which, I am sure, can he done quite as 
well here when required. The truest test is the char- 
acter of the miscellaneous work which is furnished at 
the same price as ours, and in this respect I claim 
that we give better work for the same money than 
they do. In respect to what is known as "job work " 
— catalogues, circulars, handbills, cards, etc., and 
all the endless variety of mercantile printing — I 
do not think you could pick up so many poor 
specimens in a year here as I gathered in a month in 
London. 

In corroboration of these views, I take pleasure in 
reading a letter I have received from Mr. G. C. Rand, 
who is at the head of one of the largest Printing 
Houses in Boston, and is well known as one of the 
most accomplished printers of our country. Mr. Rand 
spent nearly a year in Great Britain and France. We 
accidentally met in London, and were glad of the 
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opportunity to compare notes on many matters con- 
nected with our art. He says : 

" We are every day doing better printing in this country, at the 
same relative cost, than is done in England, Scotland, or France. 
Of Germany I can not judge, because I did not go there ; but I be- 
lieve the remark equally applicable to all parts of the world. They 
do some superior work abroad, but at fabulous prices. Job print- 
ing, in England, is miserably behind the times ; and you need not 
fear to say almost any bad thing about it. Both the paper and ink 
used in Europe are better than ours, but dearer. The type-casting 
machines in London are American, as are also several other imple- 
ments in common use in the manufacture of type, and in printing. 
The best power press work in Glasgow and Edinboro' is done upon 
our Boston press — incomparably the best printing press in the 
world ; while, for speed, it is needless to remind you of Col. Hoe's 
extinguisher ! " 

But do not let me be misunderstood. I take as 
much pleasure as the most ardent lover of our art in 
looking over handsomely printed books, and I admit 
one can not see so many here as in Europe. It 
would be remarkable, indeed, if, in a new country like 
ours, and possessing comparatively so small a class of 
men of wealth and leisure, there should be so great a 
demand for the very highest and consequently the 
most expensive development of typographical beauty. 
There are wore beautifully printed books produced in 
Europe, simply because there is a market for them. 
Not that there is any less capacity here — for we have 
produced some works which rival the best anywhere 
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— but simply because, at present, there is not the 
same large demand for high-priced works of superior 
typographical excellence. I think it safe to say, that 
there is no secret known to the European printers 
which we are not in possession of. I think we have 
(I know we had when I was an apprentice) men who 
can roll, or work the press, as well as any European ; 
and I doubt if there is a delicate piece of cut work 
which cannot be " made ready " as well here as in 
London or Paris. As for ink and paper, the printer 
does not produce these; but, judging from many 
recent specimens of our own manufacture, I think that 
in these we may now claim a pretty close approach to 
the best anywhere. Perhaps I may be mistaken, but 
I believe we can duplicate the most sumptuous work 
of the English, French, or German Press. And in this 
connection, I can not forbear speaking of the rapid 
advance which has been made here, comparatively 
recently, in printing, growing out of the increasing 
demand of the public for better and more expensive 
books. Perhaps no press has done more than the 
Tract House to develop this taste ; and I have often 
expressed my gratification that an opportunity was 
afforded this Society of exhibiting the capacity of our 
workmen to develop the beautiful in our art. I am 
sure the objects of this Society have not been per- 
verted in thus elevating the tastes of the people, and 
also indirectly softening the hearts of the publishers, 
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who, if not mentioned in the Society's preamble as 
subjects of their mission, have yet, fortunately, been 
reached by the Tract printers' excellence. 

All that our printers require is liberality on the 
part of the publishers, and they will produce as many 
and as fine books as may be required. We have been 
printing at too low a price to produce the best work. 
I was forcibly reminded of this when at a large office 
in London. I noticed that most of the paper was 
quite small — the pressing boards were small — the 
presses, too, looked smaller than I was accustomed to 
see. I said to the superintendent, "How is it that 
your publishers are satisfied to print on such small 
paper — so few pages to a form ? " " Oh," says he, 
"they send their paper to us of that size, and we 
prefer to print it — it is easier, you know." "But," 
replied I, " we have to print more than double that 
size." "It makes no difference to us," he said; "if 
they send paper double the usual size, we charge just 
double price." And holding up a sheet which meas- 
ured about 26x40 inches, he continued, "We have 
to print this large sheet to-morrow, and we charge for 
an edition of 2,000 copies, eight shillings a token ; so, 
you see, it is all the same to us whether we print big 
or little." I confess that I felt somewhat disgusted 
with our prices upon hearing this. Most of our mas- 
ter printers would be glad to receive 40 cents a token 
for such work, while the English printer receives 
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nearly $2. And this explains the whole secret of the 
production of so many more fine works abroad than 
at home. 

Shortly after my return, a publisher of this city 
showed me an elegantly printed French 12mo, full of 
the finest wood cuts, and so well executed by engraver 
and printer that it was difficult to tell whether the 
cuts were of wood or steel. He asked me why we 
could not do such work here ; and when I told him 
that I thought we could if we were paid enough, he 
still doubted. I then informed him that I had seen a 
very similar work on the presses of one of the largest 
and best Parisian offices, and explained how the luster 
of the paper and ink was preserved and hightened by 
the paper being pressed, while damp, between zinc 
plates, and passed through a calendering machine, be- 
fore it came to the press for printing. He was pleased 
with this idea, and as we were doing a work for him 
at that time which contained a large number of cuts, 
he desired me to treat his work in the same manner. 
" Certainly," I replied, " if you will pay for the extra 
time and trouble." But this, you may be sure, was 
not listened to ; and the zinc plates are not yet intro- 
duced into our establishment. 

I am glad to know that many of our publishers 
are becoming dissatisfied with cheap, common work, 
and are ambitious to rival their European brethren. 
This feeling is becoming a passion with a few, and 
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has already been the means of producing a number 
of books, within the past year, which will compare 
favorably with the finest of the English press. One, 
especially, is deserving of mention, and I take pleas- 
ure in referring to it, as ifc was printed in this city. 
I allude to "Bryant's Forest Hymn," published by 
W. A. Townsend & Co., and printed by Mr. Alvord. 
If you will take the trouble to examine it, I think 
you will agree with me that, as a specimen of fine 
wood-cut printing, it is equal to anything you have 
seen in this country. 

The most popular press for the finest book work, 
at present, is the " Riverside," of Houghton, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Our publishers are showing their 
appreciation of the enterprise of this house ; and I 
am rejoiced to know that there is one establishment, 
at least, which is capable of commanding such prices 
as enable it to produce work which an American 
need not be ashamed to compare with the finest 
European typography. I am extremely gratified by 
the success of the "Riverside Press." I have no 
local jealousy in the matter, and feel certain it will 
only have the effect of stimulating the New York 
printers to endeavor to surpass their Eastern brethren. 
This must be so, for surely it is not creditable to us 
to have work taken from this great city, so pre- 
eminent in everything, because it can be done better 
elsewhere. 
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But I have been at home too long, and must go 
over the water again, and finish up London. I have 
not time this evening to say much more on the sub- 
ject of printing. But I presume you expect to hear 
a little more of the English offices. And yet, when 
you describe one, you have described nearly all. The 
only noticeable things in the large establishment of 
Bradbury & Evans were, the time-keeper, at the en- 
trance, who notes the passing in and out of every 
employee, and the very dirty appearance of the 
press room. There are a large number of periodicals 
printed at this office — " Punch " and " Once-a-Week " 
being the best known, perhaps. I remarked here 
how very largely they availed themselves of the 
papier rnache process of stereotyping, and I am sur- 
prised that it is not more generally used here. 

My observation led me to believe that the English 
printers are not driven at the railroad speed we are. 
They were, generally, a more contented-looking class, 
with more flesh and blood apparent, than with us. 
But I met one, and only one, who seemed a pretty 
good representation of an American printer. He 
had a good office, and a lively trade to which he 
attended personally, and therefore well. He was 
" well posted," he said, in regard to American presses, 
and had imported, many years ago, a " Yankee Card 
Press" — the best he ever saw, he said, for the pur- 
pose. I asked him where it was, and he took me to 

4 
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a lumber room, and said his foreman had placed it 
there a long time ago, as the men had a prejudice 
against Yankee presses. He had heard also of Hoe's 
cylinders, hut he said it would be of no use to intro- 
duce one, as the men would condemn it. 

I had anticipated much pleasure in visiting the 
Times office; and, after receiving a ticket from the 
publisher, went with a friend to see the den of the 
" Thunderer. " The location known as " Printing- 
House Square," is a small, rather dark, out-of-the-way 
place, remarkable for nothing except the disappoint- 
ment experienced, and as demonstrating how different 
fancy may be from reality. We were courteously 
conducted through the various rooms of the building, 
and were more impressed with the antiquated aspect 
of the establishment than anything else. There is 
nothing worthy of mention except the press rooms, 
where Hoe's great " lightning " presses stand, in ma- 
jestic grandeur, looking proudly down upon the con- 
quered Applegaths; It was a pardonable pride which 
thrilled me with pleasure as I looked upon these 
triumphs of American skill, and* thought how, in 
our own art, " Old England " was forced to acknowl- 
edge that, in one thing at least, our speed was not 
" too fast " for her wants. And yet, even in the 
matter of these presses, old Uncle John could not 
entirely succumb — he must build them himself; we 
could not build them strong enough for him ! And 
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all their troubles (and they were many) in working 
these presses, came from their insisting on improving 
upon Hoe. The chief trouble was in the fingers, 
they told me, and I could not help smiling and 
thinking how much more nimble Yankee fingers must 
be, for here there is no trouble experienced in work- 
ing these marvelous machines. 

There are now some six or eight of these presses 
in the newspaper offices of London, and many more 
in different parts of the kingdom. I look forward to 
the time when the Messrs. Hoe will also be called 
upon to supply many orders for the Adams press, 
which they have recently introduced in Manchester, 
and which, I believe, must eventually find its way 
into all the best European printing houses. 

I fear I have spent too much time in London, 
and yet I can not leave it without speaking of what 
is, to my mind, the most beautiful and most interest- 
ing place in Europe. I refer to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, a few miles from London.* It is worth 
crossing the ocean to see ! To say that the building 

* The building above the level of the floor is entirely of iron and glass, 
with the exception of a portion at the west front, which is paneled with 
wood. The whole length of the main building is 1,608 feet, and the wings 
574 feet each, making a length of 2,756 feet, which, with the 720 feet in the 
colonnade, leading from the railway station to the wings, give a total length of 
3,476 feet ; or nearly three quarters of a mile of ground, covered with a trans- 
parent roof of glass. 

The Palace and grounds occupy two hundred acres. 
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and the grounds are magnificent, is nothing — it is no 
more than saying that the sun is bright, and that is 
very tame, you know. But it must be seen as I saw 
it to be fully appreciated. It was on the occasion of 
the great Handel anniversary musical festival, when 
more than 25,000 people were present; and when you 
are told that the admission was half a guinea — or two 
dollars and a half of our money — you will know that 
the audience was quite select. They appeared to be 
of the middling and upper classes of the English peo- 
ple — were elegantly dressed, and extremely healthy 
and fresh looking. The ladies especially were, to 
my taste, very handsome as a class — large, rosy, and 
cheerful. Both men and women looked robust and 
healthy, as though they enjoyed life more and longer 
than we. 

But, grand, magnificent, and surpassingly enchant- 
ing as was the Palace, with its great galleries, and its 
lovely courts, and its glorious grounds, and its spark- 
ling fountains, yet none of these, or all combined, 
impressed me so profoundly as did that great mass 
of humanity. I ascended a gallery seventy or eighty 
feet above the immense audience, and could see the 
whole at one view — and such a view I never expect 
to see again ! Here were more than 25,000 of the 
gayest, richest, and most beautiful of England's peo- 
ple, seated in the most gorgeous palace in the world^ 
listening to the sublimest music from more than a 
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thousand voices. The most beautiful trees, and the 
sweetest flowers, and the noblest statuary, and the 
grandest of paintings surrounded the audience. The 
gems of Nature and of Art, from every land, were 
here ; and here, too, were " rock and wood and smiling 
water," and singing birds, and leaping fountains — 
the sun shining through the great crystal naves, gal- 
leries, and roofs, lighting up the whole, and making 
you doubt whether you really were on earth, or 
whether you had not been transported to that para- 
dise which the heart has treasured up for itself, and 
of which I was almost willing to receive this as a 
foretaste ! But I was alone amid the multitude, and 
sad amid the gladness ; for here, among this immense 
congregation of loving hearts and beaming eyes, there 
was not one to know or think of me ! Suppose I 
should fall from this hight, I thought, and be picked 
up lifeless, no one would know me — no one would 
care for me ; the rough police would pick me up and 
carry me away, and not one of the 25,000 would 
shed a tear for the poor, unknown stranger ! 

Not relishing the idea of such an abrupt end to 
my travels, I came down from the high gallery, and 
went out into the open air. I wish you could all 
have seen with me the fair scene spread out over so 
many broad acres, and so beautified by art, as to carry 
you away in a delicious dream of the better land we 
are all hoping to gain ! I could fill many pages in 
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describing the splendid grounds surrounding this fairy 
palace, but I could not give you any adequate idea 
of its beauty. There is an old saying, " See Naples 
and die," meaning that after having seen that lovely 
bay there is nothing more to live for. If applied to 
the Crystal Palace it would be nearer right. But I 
should prefer to live after seeing it, if only for the 
sake of going there again to show my friends. 

When one crosses the Channel which divides 
England from France, he enters upon a land so en- 
tirely different, that it is difficult to realize how it can 
be possible that two nations so close to each other can 
yet be so dissimilar in nearly every important particu- 
lar. The air, the sky, the earth, all seem unlike those 
you have just left. The skies are brighter, and the 
atmosphere is more clear; but you miss the lovely 
green of England ; you miss the noble oaks and elms, 
and the hawthorn hedges ; the land does not seem to 
be so loved and cared for, and the agriculture seems 
rude and unskilled. But there is interest and novelty 
in all you see, and soon you begin to realize that you 
are among a people who understand some things bet- 
ter than their neighbors. In all the little matters of 
life, the delicate attention to comfort and convenience, 
the French show a nicer discrimination than the 
English. This is apparent at first at their railroad 
stations, where everything is arranged with an eye not 
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only to use but to the most pleasing effect. The 
viands, too — and these, by the way, are not secondary 
to a traveler — have a more tempting look than in any 
other part of Europe. There is a system of order, of 
neatness, and of general good taste, about all French 
accommodations, which, I think, is not equaled any- 
where ; and this, added to the politeness and cheerful- 
ness of the people, make France the favorite land of 
tourists from all parts of the civilized world. 

I reached Paris in the evening, just as the Emperor 
had telegraphed that peace had been made at Villa- 
franca. Almost instantly all the public buildings and 
many of the principal hotels and private houses were 
illuminated. Flags floated gaily through the prin- 
cipal streets, and the houses poured forth their nu- 
merous tenants from eveiy floor. The streets were 
crowded with masses of men, women, and children — 
and the men, I think, were outnumbered by the 
women. .The French are said to be a very warlike 
people, eager for military glory ; and it may be so, 
but it seemed to me that they were equally well satis- 
fied with the prospect of peace. The fact is, they are 
fond of excitement, and it matters little whether it be 
a victory of war or a proclamation of peace, so that 
they have their public spectacle or show. And one of 
these, perhaps the grandest they have ever had, I was 
fortunate enough to see, on the occasion of the Fete 
Napoleon, or anniversary of the birthday of the great 
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Emperor. This was unusually brilliant in 1859, as 
the victorious Italian army made their triumphal 
entry into Paris at this time. I had never expected 
to see so great an army, and really it was a spectacle 
which one can only hope to see once in a lifetime. It 
was not a fancy military parade, but a procession 
of an actual army, direct from the bloody fields of 
Magenta and Solferino. I had traveled with many 
of these soldiers from Lyons to Paris the day before 
the fete, and had seen enough to sicken me of war. 
The train that carried us contained hundreds of these 
poor soldiers, with their horses and baggage ; and at 
every station we had an opportunity of seeing these 
victors of Italy. But, oh ! how wan and pale many 
of them were — with just enough of life in them to 
stand. But the excitement of to-morrow's triumph 
kept them up, and many, no doubt, prayed to be per- 
mitted to live till they could join their comrades in 
the camp near Paris, and make their entry into the 
gay city under the triumphal arches, and amid the 
vivas of their fellow-countrymen ! 

The day of the fete was beautiful, and Paris was 
dressed in, its gayest robes. Triumphal arches were 
erected in the principal streets through which the 
army was to pass, and the Place Vendome, an open 
square where stands the column of Napoleon, was 
fitted up with seats, covered with purple velvet, for 
the dignitaries of State and thousands of distin- 
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guished guests. Here, too, were seated the Empress 
and the young Prince Imperial, under a magnificent 
canopy, and here the Emperor reviewed the troops as 
they marched past the bronze column of the Great 
Napoleon. 

In company with some gentlemen of this city I 
had secured a good place on the Boulevards, and had 
an excellent view of the procession. First came the 
Messes, or the wounded who were able to walk. 
These were received with immense enthusiasm by the 
people, and cheer upon cheer rewarded their valor. 
One young officer, dressed in white, who had lost 
both arms, was most conspicuous. Poor fellow! he 
looked pale and feeble, and quite unable to walk; 
but the plaudits of his countrymen buoyed him up, 
and he probably felt as proud as the Emperor on that 
triumphal march. Next came the Cent Gardes, 100 
mounted giant men, as a guard of honor to the 
Emperor — who followed on a noble steed, and bowed 
right and left as he acknowledged the cheers of the 
people. Then followed the valiant Marshals, at the 
head of their divisions, each receiving the cheers of 
the populace as they passed. But what most excited 
the people were the tattered colors of the different 
regiments. As these were raised and swayed to and 
ffo> by those who had carried them through the bloody 
battle, the plaudits of the people rose to the highest 
pitch of excitement, and our party of Americans 

5 
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could not refrain from joining their cries with the 
rest. 

The National Guard of Paris, corresponding to 
our citizen soldiery, lined the streets on both sides, 
and kept hack the multitude. They were constantly 
giving wine to the soldiers as they passed, and fre- 
quently some of them would leave their places and 
rush to embrace and kiss a friend in the ranks. The 
captured colors and artillery of the Austrians were 
conspicuous objects of the procession, but they seemed 
to be looked upon by the French as a matter of 
course, and excited no particular attention. The 
Marshals w^ere all mounted on very superior horses, 
apparently of the Arabian breed. They were gener- 
ally small but beautiful animals. Each of the Mar- 
shals received considerable notice from the people ; 
but at the point where we were, only Canrobert 
received anything like a general ovation. He was 
hailed with genuine enthusiasm — far more loud and 
hearty than greeted the Emperor. As the Marshal 
passed where our party was stationed, a lady ran from 
the sidewalk into the street, and presented him with 
a glass of wine. With true French politeness he 
reined up his horse, took off his chapeau, and drank 
off the glass, and returned it to his fair admirer. The 
incident was over in a moment, but the people saw it, 
and it pleased them. Shout upon shout rent the air, 
while the Marshal bowed his acknowledgments and 
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rode on. The great body of the soldiers appeared to 
me to be very young, and generally were quite slen- 
der looking. There was nothing fierce or stalwart in 
the appearance of the army, with the exception of the 
Zouaves and Turcos, whose looks corresponded to 
their reputation — lithe, active, and strong — each seem- 
ing to feel himself a hero, and knowing a no such 
word as fail !" 

The cavalry came last, and was the finest body 
of troops I had ever seen. I was surprised by the 
size and beauty of the horses ; but I was told that 
all Europe is searched for the best for the army, and 
this explained why the .horses of the cavalry were so 
much larger and finer looking than those which are 
seen in Paris. 

And so passed the victorious army of Italy 
through the gayest city of the world, numbering 
that day, it was said, some 80,000 men. Nearly as 
large an army had been left and laid in the land of 
Italy, never to rise again till the last trumpet sounds ! 
Paris was fall of troops for many days, and there was 
a constant marching of soldiers from one point to 
another, as the different divisions took their depart- 
ure to their permanent quarters. But one soon be- 
comes accustomed to the sight of the military, for in 
Paris they are numerous at all times. When seeing 
so many men with nothing to do but wear gay uni- 
forms and parade backward and forward, living a life 
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of idleness, I could not but reflect on the waste of 
such a system. Producing nothing, yet these men 
had to be fed by the industry of those who find it 
difficult to gain their own subsistence. Happy coun- 
try, ours, I thought, where no standing army exists, 
eating up the substance of the nation, keeping the 
people in awe, and making war necessary to give em- 
ployment to men whose trade is human butchery ! 

May we never witness such a military pageant 
here, showy and exciting though it be ; at least, may 
we never be called upon to honor a victorious army, 
except when it has repelled the invader from our 
shores ! 

This militaiy fete which I have noticed took place 
on Sunday, and Monday was a continuation of the 
show. There were many sports provided for the 
people in various parts of the city — rowing matches 
upon the Seine, trials of strength on the Champ de 
Mars, climbing greased poles, and a variety of other 
feats. The theaters and other places of amusement 
were also open, free, to the people. But the grand 
effect was reserved for the night, when the city was 
in a blaze of light, illuminated throughout, and pre- 
senting an appearance so dazzling and gorgeous that 
it would be impossible to describe it. The gardens of 
the Tuileries blazed in brilliant light from thousands 
of colored lamps of every hue, set close to each other, 
arranged to give the effect of a setting of precious 
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stones ; and it seemed as if all the jewels of earth 
had been collected here and strung together, and then 
lighted up for the admiration of beholders. The 
great avenue of the Champs Elysees was hung with 
colored lights, suspended from tree to tree, for its 
entire length, while on its spacious promenades, as 
wide as streets, and under its trees, vaudevilles and 
concerts were performed in the open air. Near by 
was the display of fireworks from the Hotel des 
Invalides, and so great was the crowd that it was 
impossible for our party to get within half a mile of 
this place. It was estimated that there were more 
than half a million of strangers in the city during the 
fete. The sidewalks and carriage-ways of the streets 
were filled with people, and yet all was as orderly 
as on ordinary occasions. Paris is, I believe, the best 
governed city in the world; and if it be under a 
despotism, it is certainly the most democratic despot- 
ism the world ever saw. I sometimes wish we had 
just such a wise, discreet, and responsible despotism 
in our misgoverned city. 

For the first few days I was inclined to think that 
Paris had been overrated as the finest city of the 
world; but the longer I remained, and the more I 
had an opportunity of walking through it and visit- 
ing its interesting public places, the more I became 
impressed with the justice of the rank accorded to 
it. It would take me too long to give you any ade- 
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quate idea of the magnificence of its public buildings, 
its museums and galleries of art, its gay streets, and 
its gayer people — who seem to shun their houses and 
live all they can in the open air. Its beauty does not 
consist in any single street ; and with regard to this, I 
may here observe, that neither London nor Paris has 
an avenue which, for beautiful stores, will compare 
with our Broadway; nor have they any street of 
private residences which can equal our Fifth avenue. 
But there are in Paris so many splendid squares, and 
fountains, and gardens, and palaces, and noble public 
buildings, and columns, and statues, that, taken all 
together, one is compelled to admit that no other place 
can equal it. And then, again, there is such order 
and cleanness in all the streets, and one feels so safe 
in person and property, that he cannot help voting 
Paris to be not only the handsomest, but the safest 
city in the world. Its cafes, or restaurants, are also 
a feature which impress a stranger as being superior 
to anything of the kind elsewhere ; and its thousands 
of shops and stores, with most of the stock in the 
windows, artistically arranged to produce a seductive 
effect from the sidewalk, and usually attended by 
females, are, perhaps, after all, the greatest element 
of the city's attraction. 

I visited the Imperial Printing Office and other 
extensive printing houses in Paris. There is nothing 
especial to mention in respect to the practice of our 
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art here, except the very general use of hand presses ; 
and on these, as you know, the French do the most 
beautiful work — finer, I think, than the English. 
The finest specimen of wood-cut printing I have ever 
met with was printed in Paris, and received the 
highest premium at the late French exhibition. The 
volume I refer to is now in possession of Mr. Chas. 
B. Norton, of this city, and I know he would cheer- 
fully show it to any of our members. 

But I have already dwelt too long upon Paris. 
I must leave it here, as I did when there, with re- 
gret, and conclude by saying that an American, even 
though he cannot speak the French language, need 
not be at a loss for conversation or companions. The 
great Hotel du Louvre, one of the largest in the 
world, occupying an entire block of ground, derives 
its principal support from Englishmen and Americans, 
and our language is more spoken there than the 
French. I was informed by one of the clerks that, 
at the time of the fete, there were over three hundred 
Americans registered at this hotel; and really it 
seemed impossible to realize that we were so far 
from home when so many fellow-countrymen were 
around us. 

And now, my friends, I have lingered so long in 
the cities that I have scarcely time to tell you any- 
thing of Germany, of Prussia, of Belgium, or of 
Switzerland, which countries I visited, and all of 
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which have so much of interest to the tourist. To 
describe the river Rhine would alone occupy more 
time than this entire address. It is a noble river, 
worthy of all that has been said in praise of its 
beauty ; and if you will imagine our Hudson (which 
it in many particulars resembles) to be lined with 
vineyards for nearly its whole length, and the vines 
covering and climbing up the highest hills and moun- 
tains, with old, dilapidated castles seated upon the 
summits of the rockiest elevations, you will get a 
pretty good idea of the Rhine. I visited one of its 
fortifications, said to be next to Gibraltar in strength, 
called Ehrenbreitstein, opposite to Coblcntz, near 
where the "blue Moselle" mingles its waters with 
the Rhine. I also visited the King of Prussia's castle, 
near this spot, and saw the bed occupied by Prince 
Albert and Victoria, when on a visit to the King, a 
few years ago. The bed was uncommonly large, but 
our guide said the Queen objected to it as being too 
small, and the old German said he thought she must 
be in the habit of lying crosswise when at home. 

At Mayence, on the Rhine, I saw the bronze 
statue of Gutenberg ; and again, at Strasbourg, in 
France, another in commemoration of his early labors 
in that city ; and, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a splendid 
bronze monument of the " immortal typographical tri- 
umvirate " — Faust, Gutenberg, and Schoeffer — who are 
accepted as the earliest inventors and promoters of 
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our art. This last is a splendid work, and impressed 
me as one of the finest I had seen in Europe. 

The Germans at home seem to be the same good- 
hearted, phlegmatic, slow-going people as they appear 
among us. I did not miss their famous watering 
places of Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden — more noted 
for gambling, however, than for water. Gambling is 
here carried on^under the sanction of the government, 
and is made public in brilliantly lighted rooms and 
magnificently furnished saloons, where all classes and 
all ages, men and women, engage in the hazards of the 
game. As they " play to win," I was glad to see two 
or three Americans in luck, judging by the pile of 
napoleons at their side. 

At Heidelberg I saw something of German stu- 
dent life, and noticed a number of young men with 
the marks of savage-looking cuts received in duels, 
which are of frequent occurrence among the students 
— never resulting fatally, however. Here is one of 
the finest old castle ruins in Europe, and it attracts 
many visitors. At the hotel at Heidelberg I met a 
large party of Americans, among whom was Mr. 
Buchanan, our Minister at the Court of Denmark, 
who seemingly was very happy to meet so many of his 
countrymen. We all dined together ; and, to astonish 
the Germans, I exhibited a copy of the " Constella- 
tion," which had been sent to me from this city. It 
was probably one of the largest sheets ever printed ; 
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and as I held it up and introduced it as an illustra- 
tion of our country's extent and enterprise, the Ger- 
mans gathered eagerly around, gazing with astonish- 
ment at the immense size of the sheet. They begged 
to look at it, and after satisfying themselves that it 
was actually a newspaper, one of them asked me if it 
was a daily, and if all our papers were so large. 

Of Belgium there is not much to be said. I spent 
but little time there, and that principally in Brussels, 
which is a remarkably clean city, and much like Paris 
in many particulars. From Brussels I took the old 
English stage-coach to the field of Waterloo, and 
passed a very interesting day in going over this 
famous battle ground. One is apt to fancy, if his 
sympathies be with Napoleon, that he can see how it 
was that the allies wpn the victory. Certain it is that 
the Great Duke had chosen his position with singular 
judgment, and deserves, perhaps, all the honor be- 
stowed upon his decisive victory. 

Switzerland — the land of Liberty and of Tell, the 
land of lovely lakes, of glistening glaciers, and of 
snow-covered mountains — deserves an entire evening 
for an adequate description. Yet I cannot recur to 
it without something of a feeling of soreness ; and I 
am sure if my account were as tedious and painful to 
you as was some of my donkey-riding to me in ex- 
ploring its mountain passes, the subject had better be 
dropped at once. But Switzerland has been so often 
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and so beautifully described that I feel I may omit 
this much of my tour. I would not, however, have 
missed it even if I had had to forego the pleasure of 
seeing Paris. Its sublime scenery makes a more last- 
ing impression on the mind than any other European 
land. Yet with all its natural beauty, it seems a poor 
country; but what else can you expect, as said my 
fellow-traveler, "where the work is done by women 
and cows?" And this is a sight which frequently 
meets you in looking over their fields. But although 
Switzerland is a sterile country, there are some fine 
cities in it, and Geneva impressed me as possessing 
more of the enterprising American spirit than any 
other European city. Being a republic, much like 
our own in many respects, Switzerland always seems 
near to an American, and in going through her new 
legislative buildings at Berne, I felt somehow that I 
had certain privileges there which I could not claim in 
any other European capital. 

After leaving Switzerland, I passed rapidly through 
a portion of France on my way to Havre, where I was 
to take my departure for home. On reaching this 
important French port, for the first time in several 
months my eye met an American ship with our flag 
flying from her masts. This seemed to draw me to- 
ward the land of my birth with an irresistible feeling, 
and I longed for the time to come when I should set 
my face toward home again. I stood alone and 
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watched the noble ship making her way out of the 
harbor; and as her colors floated out full in the 
breeze, and I gazed again and again upon that " star- 
spangled banner," I was thrilled with emotion, and 
felt how true was that feeling which travelers have so 
often expressed when suddenly meeting the flag of 
their country in far-off lands ! I felt then, as now, 
that it was the proudest banner in the world, and 
never dreamed that the number or luster of its stars 
could be lessened ! And, O my friends ! it does not 
seem possible to me that that flag, which the Ameri- 
can so proudly carries in his heart, and which protects 
him, and commands reverence throughout the world, 
can yet be torn into tatters, and divided into frag- 
ments, among a number of petty States whose names 
are unknown to the rest of the world ! North and 
South, East and West, must all rise and protect it 
still ! God bless and defend and preserve to us that 
flag, for the joy it gives to the weary traveler in a 
foreign land ! And may it still proudly float over the 
land and over the sea, an emblem of union — 

" A union of hearts, a union of hands 

None can sever, 
The flag of our Union forever." 

Perhaps the next proudest thing to being an 
American is to be a New Yorker ; and so I felt when, 
after a rather tedious passage, I entered the harbor of 
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this favored city. I can never forget the afternooij ; 
it was one of the most lovely of September, and as the 
good ship brought us swiftly into the Narrows I 
wanted to point out every spot to the foreigners who 
for the first time were entering our noble bay. It never 
before looked so lovely to me. The shores of Long 
Island, of Staten Island, and even of Coney Island, 
seemed more beautiful, I thought, than ever before. 
The bay was dotted all over with sails — packet ships 
and steamships and steamboats, and every variety of 
vessel from the little row-boat to the largest ship that 
floats. The water seemed alive with the moving craft 
going out and coming in — all together forming a 
picture of life and action, business and beauty, which 
no other harbor in the world could equal. And as 
we neared the Battery, and came in sight of the deep, 
broad, and swift-flowing rivers, lined on either side 
with sister cities, and saw the great forest of masts, 
and above them still the tall spires of the churches, I 
felt that no other place in the world was favored as 
this ! No other could boast a bay so beautiful, or 
rivers so well adapted for the commerce of a great 
city. The narrow, shallow, dirty, filthy rivers of 
London and Paris were contrasted with our own deep 
and spacious waters, and I felt sure just then that 
New York was the Great City of the Future ! 

It is, my friends, good to go abroad ; it teaches an 
American many things he never can otherwise know ; 
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especially will lie be apt to have some new ideas as to 
how many governmental matters ought to be managed. *, 
But it is also good to come home. After yon have 
been back a little time you will be very apt to think 
that, after all, this is a tolerably respectable country, 
considering its age and education ; that New York is 
a pretty fair place to live in ; that it is of considerable 
size already, and, if it keeps on growing, will one day 
surpass all of its older European rivals. 
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